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F HE f uecels of 1 depends principally on * 
4 collecting manure, on a proper change of crops, 


and on good tillage or ploughing the ground properly, 
and Keeping it clean; on the choice and management 


of flock, and on the care of the orchard and its produce. 


On theſe ſeveral articles I ſhall make ſome notes, which 


afe chiefly collected from Mr. Young? s Farmer's Tour 


I England; 3 Publiſhed i in 1771 


1. « Means for collecting Manure, and management 


of a F arm Tard. 


is * farm-yard be made tolerably bas; cont it : 
let there be ſheds to ſhelter the cattle. The yard ſhould - . 


be level, er rather hollow in the middle, that the ooze 


may not run off. Into this yard throw all your ſtraw, 
whicl is not uſed for bedding. | But as this will not be 
ſufficient, it will be well to mow ſtubble, which is 

cut high, and cart it into the yard. All the rubbiſh 


and weeds in the lanes, &c. . which ſhould be, cut 


while green and before they go to ſeed, ſhould e . 24 2 | 


— 
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be carted in. But above all, rake togerber the leayes 


in the woods, which may be loaded into carts with 
large baskets, and carry them into the yard. Theſe 


| being ſpread over the yard, will, by the cattle's tread- 


ing on them, and receiving their dung and urine all 


winter, be converted into as rich a manure as any in 


the world. 


When cattle are houſed, they ſhould be bedded every 
night with ftraw or leaves up to their bellies. This 
contributes to their health, and encreaſes the dung. 
Let their falls be cleaned out once a week, The heat 
of their bodies lying on the litter for that time will be- 


gin and promote a fermentation, by which it will be 


reduced to good manure. By this mean, for every 
horſe or cow kept in a ſtable during the winter, you may 
make at leaſt fifteen or fixteen large loads of dung. This 


dung ſhould, in the ſpriftg, be carted out to a ſigreane-. | 


VAL A4F 


Firſt, iotead a 155 of earth (che cleanſing of ditches. | 


or earth ſcraped up from the ſurface of the ground 
will anſwer for this) then throw on a thick layer of 


dung, and then a layer of earth, and ſo alternately a 


layer of dung and a layer of earth, bur ſo that the quan- 


tity of earth ſhall not exceed one half the quantity of 


dung. By this mean you will have 23 or 24 large loads 


of good manure for every beaſt, and this laid on in the 


fall will be a good dreſſing for an acre of land. 


In making the ſtercorary, che carts ſhould not hive on 


the heap, as this would preſs it too much and prevent 


the fermentation, which is neceſſary to render it good 


compoſt. The loads may be ſhot down. by che heap and 
thrown on with ſhovels, &c. 


Great e care ſhould be taken to o preſerye the urine and 


as MM G3 ond --. 
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ooze from the yard and ſtercorary. For this purpoſe 

Tome-careful farmers ſink wells, the bottom and fides of 
which are well clayed. To theſe the ooze is conduc- 
ed, and, when they are full, ſome. pump it up and 
throw it back upon the heap, others cart it out and 
ſprinkle ir over the graſs. This laſt] is ſaid to be an ex- 
i cellent pradiice. | 


"au 


| There Easter prad ice which turns to great ac- 
count, as well for encreaſing the quantity of manure 
as for feeding horſes and cattle in the cheapeſt manner: 
Let a field of red clover be ſowed near the farm-yard ; 
in the ſecond year after it is ſown it will be fit for cut- 
ting by the ſecond week in May. Let the horſes and 
cattle be then kept in the yard, and clover cut and giy- 
en to themi in the ſtable or in racks,. It has been found 

5 by experience that ſeven acres of clover will feed twen- 

ty horſes, ſeven cows, five calves, and as many pips, 
for ſeventeen. weeks. Suppoſe the rate 91 e to 
be as follows: 


20 horſes 17 mocks atzſ. 6d. cw L.42 10 0 


7 cows 17 weeks at 2ſ. 6d. do. 14 17 6. 
5 calves and 5 Pigs at 1/. 6d. do. 53 | 
The amount will 8 5 e " 


which is yl. 2ſ. id. per acre. Beſides this, the quan- 
tity of dung is immenſe where there is litter at eommand; 
and this is always the caſe where leaves can be gather- 
ed from the woods; for cattle fed on green food make 
much more urine in the ſummer. It has been eſtimated 
that four or five hundredloads of good dung may be made 

in the time mentioned from the above: horſes and cattle. 
This, mixed with earth as before directed, will produce 
upwards of 600 loads of manure, which would be a pret- 
ty good dreſſing for thirty acres of land. IR 
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| : It is to be obſerved, that a careful farmer ſuffers no- 
0 & thing to go to waſte ; and therefore all the urine and 
 - oifals from the houſe, and all the ordure from the neceſ- 


fary are carried and. wy on the eee or farm- 
yard. | ET | 


| In preparing a place for the ſtercorary it way not be 


af s ixſt ro dig out the earth about two or three ſeet 
deep. In that caſe the bottom ſhould be well rammed 
- and clayed, to prevent the ooze from finking into the 


or ſandy mixed with loom, will ſerve to mix with the 


dung ; ſo that the e of digging the pit will not by 
loſt, © ; #4 


ſpace of the compoſt from top to bottom into that emp- 


and mixed. The ſtercorary ſhould be kept moiſt, but 


ak g not too wet; for though 2 moderate degree of moiſtyre 


promotes fermentation and putrefaction, too great a de- 
gree will prevent them. As our ſummer ſun is very 


warm and exhales too much of the moiſture, it will be 


well to cover the ftercorary with hurdles or leavy 
brapches, or a thatched cover may be made over it. 


16 The Change and Col ſe of Crops. 


It is a common opinion and practice of this country, 


great quantity of land could warrant, In England and 
„ þ throughout 


IT, ' — 
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earth. The earth t fat is dug out, if of a loomy quality 


In order to mix the earth and dung well together, 
the ſtercorary ſhould be turned at leaſt once in the ſum- 
mer. For this purpoſe a ſmall ſpace ſhould be left at 
one end; then, beginning at that end, throw an equal 


ty ſpzce, and ſo proceed until che whole is well turned 


thar land ſhould yield a crop only once in three years: 
this ſurely is bad farming, aud what nothing but the 


his AC „ but ft 


1 ” I 

throughout Furope, and indeed in all old Carte count 
tries where land is ſcarce and rears high, it is abfo! olute- 
ly neceſſary that a crop of ſome ſort be raiſed from the 
ground every year. And experience has evinced that 
land will bear this, and that the goodneſs of the crop 
depends upon culture and manure and a Proper 
change of ſeeds. For though good land is of great im- 
portance, yet the skill and induſtry of the farmer will, 


in a great degree, compenſate for the want of goodnefs 
in the ſoil in its natural ſtate : And it is found that, by 


* 


proper management, lands which are naturally poor 
have been brought to yield crops nearly as great as rich 


lands, and much greater than rich lands ill managed. 
The man therefore to whoſe lot it has, fallen to poſſeſs 
lands naturally poor, ſhould not be diſcouraged, but ra- 


ther ſtimulated to èxert his abilities and ſhew his lk 


in meliorating nature. 


A ſucceſſion of thi ſame ſort of crops will foeedily, 


exhauſt the beſt land. For this reaſon the skilful far- 
mer changes his crops almoſt every year. The ucceſ- 


ſion moſt approved, and which is practiſed to great ad- | 
vantage in Norfolk, one of the beſt farming counties 


in . 005” 25 opal þ TIRE Ar 


1 Turnips, 

2 Barley with cloyer ſeed, 
3 Clover, 

4 Wheat; ; 


"Then turnips, &c. in ſucceſſion again. 8 * had 


. third and fourth year clover, and the fifth wheat. 


Aker courſe, which they find extremely, beueſici-⸗ 


ah is, e 
| ; a 


3 Turnips, N 


„ —— W * r 


—— 
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11 Turnips | 
2 Barley, 5 2 
3 Clover two years, 
4 Buckwheat, N. 


* 
5 Wheat; then u dc. again. > 


They lend fouror five. time for turnips, 8 
in the fall. After the ſecond ploughing they leave the 
ground unharrowed to receive the benefit of the winter 
froſts. They plough it again; ia the ſpring, having 
fiſt laid on the manure ; then they. plough and harrow 


it again in May, and give it the laſt ploughing and har» 
rowing in June, when the ſeed is ſown. 


13 put on their manure juſt before the lat plough- 
With reſpect to this, experience will be the beſt 


eat. The turnips ſhould be ſown in rows or the 


ſeed drilled in with a drill plongh. The turnips, while 
growing, ſhould be hoed twice, or ploughed between 


the rows, as is common for a and kept clear of 
weeds. 


The crop is fed off with cattle and FI Some feed 
them offas they grow, confining the cattle and ſheep by 


bundles to an acre, and when that is eaten up, removing 


the hurdles and taking in another acre, till the whole is 
fed off. Others purſue the following method : they firſt 
feed one piece, ſuppoſe an acre,' by running a row of 
hurdles acroſs the field ; then, before they move the hur- 
dles, they draw another acre, and cart them for the cat- 
tle to the acre, eating off, and ſo on throughout the field, 
always carting the crop from the land where it grows to 


the part laft cleared. If the produce is large and cattle 


are turned 1 in, they ſpoil as much g: * ney cat, but When 


rarps are laid clear above the ſoil, and the earth partly 
ſhaken off, they eat them up clean. A me- 


Ss 
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53 
4 method pracli ſed to de iroy the Turnip Fly. . 


Collect all ſorts of weeds, mix them with raw and 
Jay them on heaps on the windward fide of the field. 
Then ſet them on fire, ſo that the wind may blow the 

ſmoke over the whole field. This drives away the fly at 


once and ſaves the crop. But it ſhould be obſerved that 
the weeds muſt not be withered too much, as it is the 


ſmothering flame that produces the ſmoke, which is 
expected to have the deſired effect. 


For barley they commonly plough three times, but 
ſome four times, twice in the fall, leaving the laſt 
ploughing unharrowed to receive the benefit of the in- 
ter froſts, the other ploughing or ploughings they give 
in the winter or ſpring, With us, as our winters are 
generally ſevere, three, or even two ploughirgs will do; 
one or two in the fall and one in the ſpring. They 
ſow four buſhels of feed to the acre, and get from 
thirty-two to forty buſhels in return. This ſeems a 
large quantity of ſeed. However, experience will 
ſhew, whether the quantity commonly fown in this 
country, which is uſually not more than two buſhels, 
or that ſown in Norfolk is beſt. And, for this purpoſe, 
it will bewell to try different quantities on the ſame field, 


and note the difference, and then follow that which an- 
ſwers beſt. 


After the barley is ſown and harrowed, they then ſow 
the clover ſeed, eight or ten pounds of ſeed to the acre, 
and then roll the ground with a large wooden roller, 
which preſſes in the ſeed and breaks the clods. In this 
country ſome defer ſowing the clover till the barley is 
off, The land is then ploughed and well harrowed, and 
ſown with clover ſeed, eight or ten pounds to the acre 


and then rolled, Some recommend the ſowing buck 


wheat, . 
B 
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E  »-þ, 
wheat, before the laſt harrowing, and then to ſow and 
roll in the clover ſeed. The bugekwheat, they obſerve, 
ſhelters the young clover from the ſun, and keeps down 
weeds and other graſs. But in this caſe the buckwheat 


ſhould be ſown very thin. The mowing, or cutting it 


in the fall will not injure the clover. Both ways may 
be tried. 


The year following they mow the firſt crop of clover, 
and feed the ſecond. The crop of hay is generally two 
tons to an acre, ſometimes three. I am inclined to think 
it will be beſt to mow both crops, and if feed is wanting 
for the cattle in the beginning of ſummer, it would be 
beſt to cut it and give it to them green in the farm yard, 
or ſtables, as before mentioned. If the after crop is 
rank, it may be ſed in the fall; and if it is kept for a 
clover crop the next year, it ſhould be covered in the be- 


ginning of the winter with a light coat of long dung, a- 


bout ten or twelve large loads to the acre, to preſerve 
the roots from the froſt. The next year, ſome mow 
twice, ſome only once, and turn in the ſecond crop as 
a manure for wheat. 


Clover ſhould be cut for hay before the ſeed is ripe, 


5 juſt when it ſeems to be in full bloſſom; and in making 


the hay great care ſnould be taken not to expoſe it too 
much to the ſun. e ; 


In curing clover, it is recommended by ſome as the 
beſt way to let it lie a ſhort time in the ſwarth, then juſt 
turn over the ſwarths, ' and thus backwards and for- 
wards without expoſing it long at any time to the fun, 
and withour ſpreading it abroad, by which means the 
leaves will be welted and adhere firmly to the ſtalks; 


whereas, by expoſing them to the warm ſun, the leaves 
are ſhrivelled and drop from the ſtalk, and thereby the 


1 part is loſt, 
In 


T7 a”. 


94 anſwer to ſome enquiries I made of Col. G. M. re- 
ſpecting his practice of making hay, I received the fol- 
lowing letter: I make a point of mowing only when 
the weather promiſes, with a degree of certainty, that 
it will be fair, afternoon guſts excepted, which, in our 
climate, cannot be guarded againſt only by my proceſs, 
I then ſet my mowers to work as early as I can get them 
at it. They continue to cut until about ten o'clock. 
At nine oclock I turn my horſes and cattle out of my 


ploughs, and after the ploughmen have breakfafted_I ſet 


them - and the mowers to -raking my graſs from the 
ſwarth into winrows, beginning at the graſs laſt cut, 
and proceeding on until tuey have gathered into winrows 
all the ſwarths which were cut the preceding part of 
the day. Theſe winrows are then made into what we 
call graſs-cocks, This being done, the mowers proceed 
in cutting, and the rakers follow and gather and cock 
after them as faſt as they cut until night. When I do 
not chuſe to take my ploughmen off, and have not other 
hands, my mowers cut till 11 o'clock, by which time 
each has cut an acre or more. The mowers then proceed 
torake and cock, beginning at the graſs laſt cut, and 
finiſhing with that firſt mowed in the morning. If I 


ſee the clouds ariſe in the afternoon, I diſpatch hands 
ſufficient to aſſiſt and get all into cock before the rain comes 


on. When it continues fair all day, a mower can cut 
about as much graſs by eleven or twelve o'clock as he 
can conveniently rake and cock before ſun-ſet. Thus my 
mowing and making of hay coſtme about 5f. or 5/6 per 
acre; for that is the price I give per day to a good work- 
man, who finds himſelf in victuals and liquor, and who will 


never cut leſs than an acre by eleven o clock, provided he 
is not to continue at it the ſucceeding part of the day. 
Iſay the mowing, making and cocking coſt me 5ſ. or 5/6. 


a . becauſe 1 never open theſe cocks until ! houſe. 


Ty 
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or ſtack my hay ; for if even repeated and continued 
rains ſhould fall, while it is in cock, the water never pe- 


netrates farther than the ſun and wind will immediately > 
dry. This mode of making hay preſerves it, (all excepr 


the outer fide of each blade expoſed to the ſun) of a green 
colour, and prevents the evaporation of the rich juices 
of the graſs, which are preſerved in the greateſt perfec- 
tion. I have praiſed this method ſix ſucceſſive ſeaſons 
with my common meadow graſs, and having fallen into 
the very beneficial practice of ſowing twenty acres of 
clover every year, I have cured all my clover hay in 
this method; and you may depend upon it to be the beſt 
as well as the cheapeſt. All the caution neceſſary to be 
uſed in this manner of making hay is, that the graſs be 
dry when firſt put into cock ; by this I mean dry from 
dew or rain. In the uſual way of making clover into 
hay, the leaves become of a dark robacco colour, and 
part from the ſtalks on the ſlighteſt touch, ſo that you 
houſe very few of them. Bur by this method the whole 
are preſerved of an olive green, and the ſtalks are ſoft 


and pliable and contain great nutriment. In regard tothe 


time your hay muſt continue out in cocks before it be 
houſed, that muſt depeng on the weather and your judg- 
ment of its ſtate. Having no fear of its being injured by 
continuing too long in the field, I leave mine our from 
one to three weeks, never hurrying myſelf from other 
neceſſary work at this buſy ſeaſon.” 


Some put up their elover when it ſeems to be but 
half cured ; but to preſerve it from heating in the mow 
they uſe this precaution ; They have a quantity of 
ſtraw ready prepared; they then firſt lay down a layer 
of ftraw and a layer of hay upon that, and ſo alternate- 
ly. Some uſe a farther precaution : When they pur 


up their hay in barracks, they leave a ſpace at the bots 


tom 
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tom between the ground and the hay: they have then 
bags filled with hay, one or more, as they judge neceſ- 
ſary, according to the largeneſs of the barrack and the 


ſtate of the graſs: Theſe bags they ſet up an end on 
the floor, and then throw in their ſtraw and hay alter- 


nately as above, treading them down and drawing up 


the bags as the ri ck riſes, and thus vent holes are made 
for the air to paſs through the middle of the hay from 
bottom to top, which cools it and prevents it from heat- 
ing. By theſe means the dry firaw ſoaks up the ſuper- 
fluous moifture of the hay and becomes ſo impregnated 
with the juices of the clover that the whole is eaten up 
clean by both horſes and cattle. This practice of inter- 


mixing ſtraw with clover is recommended on another ac- 


count: The mixture of ftraw prevents the bad effects of 
clover, which, when eaten by itſelf, is apr to hove 
cattle. And it is worthy of obſervation, that when 
cattle are fed in a yard, if there are racks of ftraw 
therein, as well as clover, the cattle will of their own 
accord go from the clover to the ſtraw, and then to the 
clover, and ſobackwards and forwards alternately. And 
hence it appears to be proper, if ſtraw be not mixed 
with clover in the rick, that a portion of it ſhould be 
given to the cattle along with the clover. 


If the ſecond crop of clover is ploughed in, itwill an- 
ſwer as a manure for Wheat; but if the ſecond crop, is 
cut, then it will be proper to lay on a coat of compoſt 
from the ftercorary, from ten to twenty large loads to 
an acre, as you have it to ſpare. Plough ir in and ſow 
the wheat. Some harrow the ground, ſow the whear 
and plough 1 it in; others ſow and harrow in the ſeed; 
and, in harrowing, ſome croſs harrow and divide the 
field into ridges by a furrow drawn with a plough ; 
others harrew with the furrows, which throws = 

Tee 
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ſeed into rows and makes the field appear as if it was 
fown with a drill plough; others plough and harrow - 
the ground and then drill in the ſeed with what is call- 
ed the drill harrow, which drops the ſeed, and at the 
ſame time covers it, and is made with ſuch a number 
of drills that with it one man will eaſily ſow five or ſix 
acres a day or more. This laſt I take to be the beſt me- 
thod; but experience will direct in this as well as the 
quantity of ſeed to be ſown ; for which purpoſe it 
might be well to try different methods on the ſame field, 
and note the difference. . 


After the wheat is reaped, it is a common practice 
with the Norfolk farmers to harrow the ſtubble and cart 
it home to the yard. If the wheat be cradled there will 
be leſs ſtubble left on the field; but ſtill it will be 
worth whileto harrow and cart home what can be col- 
lected. After this they proceed in the culture of the 
land for turnips next year, and in the ſucceſſion of crops, | 
as before mentioned, without ever ſuffering the land to 
lie idle. 


As the culture of turnips is not common, at leaſt to 
ſuch a degree in this country as in England, I am incli- 
ned to think Indian corn may be ſubſtituted to good ad- 
vantage in place of turnips: : and as we have not yer 
found marle for manuring our lands, though I have no 
doubt but there is plenty of it if ſought for, but till it be 
found, lime, where it can be got conveniently, may be 
uſed inſtead of marle. In this culture I would recom- 
mend the ploughiog up the field in the fall. Then lay 
on about forty buſhels of unſlacked lime freſh from the 
kiln to every acre. Various methods are uſed in lays | 
ing on the lime: ſome put it in heaps, and when it is 
ſlacked they mix it with earth and cart out the mixtures 
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and ſpread it over the land. Some ſhoot down a load 
of forty buſhels on each acre, there let it ſlack, mix it 
when ſlacked with ſome earth, and ſo carry it out and 
ſpread it over the ground. Others divide the load in- 
to ſmall heaps on the ground, and as ſoon as it ſlacks, 
ſpread it with a ſhovel without any mixture of earth, 
taking care to ſcrape up the ground under the heap. * 

They then harrow the ground to mix and cover the 
lime: which of theſe methods is the beſt I cannot de- 
termine, not having had ſufficient experience. Differ- 
ent experiments may be made, which is the only mode 
of acquiring knowledge in this buſineſs. 


In the ſpring, plough and harrow the ground, and 
when it is time to plant, furrow out the ground, croſ- 
ſing it at right angles with deep furrows for planting : 
The furrows ſhould be firait and equidiſtant. The 
breadth of the intervals between the furrows, or rows, 
will depend on the goodneſs of the ſoil. When the 
ground is furrowed out drop two or three grains at 
every interſection of the furrows and cover them with 
a hoe. If a ſhovel full of good dung is mixed with 
earth and put in each interſection where the corn js 
planted, the goodneſs of the crop would largely repay 
the expence. Then plough and harrow it as uſual till 
the corn begins to taſſel, always keeping the ground 
looſe and clear from weeds and graſs. But after it taſſels, 
and the ſilk begins to appear, it ſhould be leſt to iifſelf. 
Meddling with it at that time is hurtful. And if it has 
"had a good fall and ſpring ploughing, been limed and 
avell tended till that time, the weeds afterwards weill 
not come to any great height, or at leaſt not to injure 
the crop. When the corn is ripe, plough the ground 
- down from the rows into the furrows or middle, leav- 
ng the corn ſtanding to dry, the blades of the —_ 
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ing . off, and the tops cut and conded homes 
After the corn is pulled, the Ralks may be cut down, and 


the ridge plou ghed ug. And thus the ground may be left 


the enſuing winter either for barley and clover ſeed, or 
for potatoes, which is a crop that deſerves the attenti- 
on of the farmer, either for the market or for feeding. 


There is another method of preparing the ground for 


planting Indian-corn, which I am inclined to prefer to 


that juſt mentioned. It is to be obſerved that this corn 
does not ftrike a deep root, but draws its nouriſhment 
from the upper coat of earth. For this cauſe it is com- 
mon to make hills with a hoe round the root of the ſtalks, 
but as this requires much labour, I would recommend 


the plouglüpg the land in the ſpring, into ridges of the 


width of the intended intervals between the rows, mak- 
ing the firſt furrow pretty deep; then croſs the ridges 
with a deep furrow, and at the interſections of the ridge 
and croſs furrows, plant the ſeed, and as the corn ſprings 


up, plough down the ridges into the furrows, and har- 
row the ground to keep it clear of weeds. By this me- 


thod the corn will kave plenty of rich looſe mould for 


ſupplying it with nouriſhment without much trouble in 


hoeing. 


If potatoes are fixed on to follow the corn, I would 
recommend ploughing the ground in April, pretty deep, 
into ridges of three and an half feet wide. Dung the 
furrow with about 14 or 15 loads of yard dung to an a- 


' cre ; then plant the potatoes on the dung, one row in 
a furrow, and one foot aſunder. Some mn the 


laying the potatoes on the earth, and the dung over them, 
and as the beginning cf our ſummers are uſually dry and 


warm, I am inclined to believe this is the beſt method. 


However, in this, as has been already obſerved, experi- 


_ ence will be the beſt guide. Then cover them with a 
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9 T0 e bott wk "MY | Whe ots appear a | | | 

Aches above s round, 1 h down. t e land, to them, 3 iN 

15 and repeat the Fibo hing 5 the centre of the 1 ridges | be- 1 

comes a furrow, . Some, after this, give them one hand- 

1 | 0713 ing, drawing. up t the earth c cloſe; to the ſtalks; but 

| "this is condemned 145 tberß, who f ay. that t the centre, of a 

k; © ridge ſhould eft an 2 7 the moiſture and zi 

"rain, and ny its run in e 

"tween the 13 0 a plough 1 uſed ed Ti pea na be. - 4 

5 Es e throw che earth g on both. f deen the ns n - 

| 'the middle mig ght be ſunk deeper and the earth. : | 1 

up to the Kalke withour i injuring | IE ccf. ia diet a EL 

they are to be dug up with prongs, We. is. operation 5 

may be rendered eaſy by cutting down the ridges o |} 

0 th ſides into the furrowswith a plought:,.,, £45.. 1 
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_ che potatoes are gathered they mobld de eit ; 
as and, When dry, then ſtored” away till they it 
SY carried to market or Uſed at Home. They me bung ro ; 
be an excellent fobd fot efttle And” ogg; cows will 
eat them raw "greedify 5 4 hops will fatten Well o "them 
boiled and maſhed with a little barley, meal or Indian 
Forn meal mixed. In England they are eftimated 855 be 
worth 2. 6d. a buſhel for feeding Piel 3 and, b dy the 
culture above wentioned, an acre of land will produce 
1 ads of one hundred buſhels, and of ſome ſorry NO 
l hundred butbels... The time for planting is about the end 
| of April, hut they will do in Map, ot even the firſt week 
in ena | Next ſpring ſow.barley, and cloyer: ſeedi as | 
” ntioned, firſt giving the wound one good 
* hing; then ſowing and harrowing in the ba arley, and 
| 8 Do in the . Clover ſeed as before directed.” As yy 
grou ud Will now be in good heart, yo may get 
Teas ble. crop of clover that feaſon after the barley > | FEA 
; BAY . when the e is frozen, and * 1 
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fore the ſnow falls, you mould oy on about ten loads 


, "an acre of yard dung. The clover may. -xemain, wo 
| Toms} 3 then follow i it with whear « on e hir 


After rhis fome let the tan d lie {allow 6 ne e Fear >. 
if this be adopted, it will be beſt to plough 3 in the ſtab- 
ble and ſow early in the 1 ſpring. about one half the uſyal \ 

quantity of rye. | This will afford fine paſture in the E: 
ſpring and ſummer. Some ſow cloyer Teed with the 
Wheat, and this has been found to anſwer well, as it 
' furniſhes good fall paſture after the wheat is, reaped, 
az well as rich paſture the ſummer Following. This is 
a mode practiſed by the German farmers in Pennſylya 
uia, and i is found very advantageous. ka 


If the trouble and labour rel for raiſing tw 
ſpring crops the ſame ſeaſon, which muſt be the caſe | 

rovided potatoes be adopted as one of, the rotine or 
courſe crops, be thought too much, in this caſe, corn _ 
and potatoes together, I mean a 8 ae of 
ac res, for each may be wade one courſ r br bt 

1 have not mentioned oats, 1 in "is country * 

is a coritemptible crop and ſcarce worth raiſing ;, bar- 
ley being far better even for the feed of horſes. Ps 

A farm with one hundred acres clear land, [belies 
what is neceſſary for the kitchen garden and barn-yard, 
if diſpoſed agrecably to the above direRions, wil ** 
year afford the following crops : 21 


E * SLY 
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16 2-3 acres Indian corn, 
16 2—3 ac res potatoes, DE BT RO ò(Tm OO 
16 2-3 8 „ 
33 1-3 clover: If the _ is contavel 800 years 
| 9 75 23 Whear. | 


* a 4 a r. . 5 
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Or if potatoes a are excluded from being one of the 

 evurſts, then there may be 7 
1 acres Indlan corn and potatoes, 1 0 . 
20 acres barley, MOTEL 28 . [4 
40 acres clover, if continues! two veau. 

Mo: 5 20 acres wheat. „ 
"Or if the clover is continued bay one year, 1 hs 
land ſuffered 10 lie allow RO: fifth. TOs then there. 
wil be 3 N 


20 acres Waben corn and potatoes, 
20 acres barley, 

20 acres clover, | 22 
a 200 acres Whear, . N 
a 2 20 acres wheat fubble fallow. DOB IE ET: 
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WE - Any of theſe modes will enable 2 farmer to keep a 2 

ä large ſtock in proportion to his farm, and to pro- 

vide a ſufficient quarry. of an to bow. it n, 
in heart bet ok e e Jkt” 
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In cafe of wivtg! a field evety year fallow, it hay 

: be well to fow clover ſeed with the wheat, which 
will afford moſt excellent paſture after the wheat har- 

veſt, and in the ſpring. following the field may be 


: ploughed, and about the firſt of June ſowed with buck- 4 
wheat, which will deſtroy the weeds which: grow up : 1 

| after the wheat and prepart the ground for Indian corn 
I and: potatoes the year following. Buckwpheat is a 19 


meliorating crop, and, if it ſucceeds, is, in my opinion, — | 
equal, if not 2 to oats. In this mode: WER e | FA 
texto | „ BORD eras 


W * 1 1 * ! 2 3 ö 21 
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20 ae res barley, 


| 
Gs © 20 ares clover, 8 2 et“ 9107 ee er,, 
** io. „ 5 ! : ö 1 
f tad 093i os ee 5 
N acres Wheat, 8 N e 1 
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The quantity of one hundred acres is fixed on as a. 
certain given quantity : if the cleared land be more. * 


leſs the diviſions aboye mentioned will of courſe be Pr. 
portionably greater or leſs. 
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If at all adventures oats thu be raiſed, 1 would re- 
commend a practice which, T am told, has been follow= 
ed by ſome farmers to advanrage : They chufe out a 


piece of ground, no matter tho? of indifferent quality ſo | 


it be convenient to the houſe ; they firſt plough it up in 
the fall and lime it with about forty buſhels of unſlacked 
lime to an acre ; in the ſpring they plough it again and 
ſo\s it with oats: as ſoon as the oats are cut and ga- 


thered in, they plough in the ſtubble, harrow the mou | 


and ſhit up the field. The oats ſcattered | in reaping 0 


cradling ſpring up and yield a good fall paſture fr By 


milch cows. Next ſpring it is again ſown with oats 
and treated in the fame manner, and ſo from year to 
year. I was told by a farmer that he had ſixteen crops 
of oats ſucgeſſiyely Lear a after year from the ſame 4 
treated in this way, and that the land, from being 
very poor became ſo rich that he was obliged r. ro change 
the crop and fo barley. 1 Will not a for the - 
truth of this, but it may be worth trying. 5 


Though Crops of corn and potatoes, barley, woes we 
wheat, may be conſidered as the ſtaple articles in farm 


ing, yet there are other articles of produce which de- 
ſerve the rien toon of a farmer. FFT 


r 


Papi is is one of theſe: For — 45 a crop of pump- 
kins, chuſe a piece of ground near the farm-yard; 4 
light loomy ſoil anſwers beſt; Plough it up in the 
fall, then croſs plough and har row it in the ſpring fur 


to it out into ſquares of ten feet each, and provide a2 


quantity, of well rotten dung, and particularly hogs dung 


Ft n to any Waere eee e 
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4 the tat week of May dig pole at the interſections 


5 : 81 the. furrows, and throw into each two or three ſho 
pels Kult of dung, mixing it well with a paxcel of the 


meuld dug out of the holes. About the 10th of June 
mix again the dung and mould in the holes and plant 
the feed. The yellow fleſhed round pumpkins or the 
flat ribbed fort are reckoned the beſt. After the ſeed 
i planted, plough up the ground between and harrow 


* and while the plants are growing, plough and har- 


o the ground as oft as is neceſſary to keep it looſe 
and clear of weeds, always hand hoeing round the 
plauts. It is the practice of ſome to make up bills and 


3 plant the ſeed in the hills: This may be proper in En- 


land, from whence I preſume the pradice has been 
E brought, where the ſummer ſun is weak and faint ; bur 


; it is certainly i improper in this country under our ſcorch- 
ing fun, and where the fummers are commonly dry; 8 


and therefore the holes, when the dung and mould are 
mixed in them for planting, ſhould be hat lower 
than the ſurface of the adjoining ground. | Abour ſix 


or ſeven ſeeds ſhould be planted in each hole; but when 
the plants are up and out of danger from flies or inſeas, 
then the weakeſt ſhould be plucked up, and only three 
of the moſt vigorous plants left in each hole. When 
the pumpkins are ripe, gather them into heaps, laying 
them on la thick bed of ftraw and cover the heaps well 
with ſtraw to guard them from froſt. They are an ex- 
cellent food for both cattle and hogs. They are to be 


brolcen. or chopped in pieces and given to the cattle in 
._ troughs or:thrown upon clean graſs. Several farmers 
have fattened both hogs and cattle entirely with them. 


The produce is immenſe; it is calculated that an acre 
olf ground may produce upwards of twenty tons. The 


ame piece of ground may be uſed 1 in ſi e _ bo 
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As the keeping of flock is of great importance there 
are other crops raiſed for their food by careful farmers, 
fuch as carrots, cabbages, beans, peas, &c. Where 
the ſoil i is a fine rich deep ſand, or light loom, the cul- 
ture of carrots is very profitable. The culture recom- 
mended for them is as follows: In October plough the 


land twice ib rhe fame furrow to the depth of twelve 


inches; in about} month after ſtir it again in the ſame 
manner and to the tame depth; in the ſpring, as ſoon 
as the ground is fit for ploughing, manure the ground 
with rotten farm-yard dung; then ſtir the ground as 
before and harrow it ; then ſow the ſeed, faur pounds 


to an acre, and cover it by another harrowing. . Dril- 


ling in the ſeed is recommended for the convenience of 


| hoeing. The carrots, while growing, are to be hoed 


and kept clear of weeds, An acre will produce from 
18 to 25 tons of roots. The roots may be raiſed with 
a plough or dug with prongs. They are uſed in 
feeding cows ant ſheep, fattening beaſts and hogs, and 


in keeping horſes. No milk, cream or butter, can be 


finer than what is got from carrots all through the Win- 
ter and ſpring; no food will carry on a hog quicker or 
fat him better than raw carrots; cows and oxen may - 
be fattened on them compleatly; horſes do extreamly 


well on them, and ſheep eat them very greedily: all 


which prove that they are one of the moſt uſeful and 


important crops that can be introduced into field huſ- 


bandry. The roots ſhou'd be well dried before they 
are ſtored away. Some perſons have ploughed their 
land only. ſix inches deep, giving it three ploughings, 


two in the fall and one in che ſpring, and manuring 
with twelve loads of rotten dung per acre, and found 
it to yield a very. great crop. It ſhould not be forgotten, 


that this crop is an excellent preparation of the ground 
for NN and clover. If a farmer could cultivate eder 
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ry year eight or ten acres of carrots, eight or ten acres 


of potatoes, and four or five acres of pumpkins, he 
en keep a very large ſtock, though his aan final. 


$01 


Near Norwich, i in England, carrots ard 2. a common 
crop: : their mode of culture is as follows: : In autumn 
they plough up the Rubble, defigned for carrots, and on 
that ploughing manure with long yard dung, ten loads 


to an acre, which they turn in by, a trench ploughing 


with two ploughs, the one following the other, in.the 
ſame furrow. In the ſpring the ſeed is harrowed i in. 
The carrots: have three hoeings, and the cropãs taken up 
with a three pronged fork as it is Wanted. Barley is 
always ſown after them. The profit on this crop is 
great, as it enables the farmer to keep a large ſtock, and 


conſequently to provide a larger quantity of dung. Eut 


to aſcertain with exactneſs the true value of this crop, 
it Would be well for a farmer to keep an account of 


the expence, then buy a lot of hogs or oxen, fatten them 
with the carrots and ſell thein: This would accurate- 


ly aſcertain the true value of the carrot crop. 


In England, where the winters are moderate, ſome 


leave the carrots in the ground, and dig them only as they 


are Wanted. But others think it beſt to dig them a 


* ſoon as, the Tops wither., Then Ay them: vrelh. and 


ALI. ONS 1 


are kept for Winter food. Bur it is AE trot ro be b 
ſerved that the ſucceſs of a carrot crop depends greatly 


on the nature of the ſoil.- A light or ſandy loom is the 


beſt. The roots thould ſtand at about eight inches di- 
tant from each other in general. The ſame piece of 
ground may be uſed altergately for potatoes and Car- 
rots, if the farmer has not other ground equally ſuitable ; 


but if he has, he may follow the dr 07-Porathcs 
with barley : and . 1191381 
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Cabbages! is a crop much cultivated 10 Poglene for che 
Ido of cattle. On a light loam, plough the groundwell 
In the fall; as ſoon as the froſt is our of the ground, 


plough it again in the ſpring, anda third time about the 
beginning of April. or latter end of March. On this 


earth manure with compoſt ; twelve. loads, to an Acre, + 
turn it in, in June; Sow the ſeed in a garden the mid- 
dle of April; three quatters of a Pound of ſeed fox each 
ac re intended to be planted. Prick out the plants when 
in two leaves, fix inches apart from each other, in beds 
prepared for che purpoſe. About the 20thof June tranſ- 
plant them into the field in rows, three feet aſunder, 
and the plants eighteen inches fant: This may be 
done by the ſlight mark left by the plough in ſtriking 
every fourth furrew. If the ground is ploughe&F"by 4 
good ploughman, the rows will be quite ſtraight enough, 
without the troubleſome exactneſs of à line, which is 
otherwiſe neceſſary on flat Tand. Some plant in rows, 
four feet by two, from plant to plant. And it has been N 
obſerved that the larger the plants are at ſetting out, ſs 
much the better is the crop. The e ouſt be in eg 
clean by hoeing. Pp 


Strong clay land has been found t to anſwer by the fol- 
lowing culture. The land was f ummer-fallowed, or. 


| ploughed the year be ſore, and again the ſpring 8 
ing. The ſeed was ſown in April, and the plants ſer on 


three feet ridges, two feet from each other, the 24th. 
Jure. They were horſe hoed twice with a ſhim plough, 
which is ſo conſtructed as to cut or ſhave the ſurface of 
the ground without turning a ridge. The rows were 
twice hand-hoed, and after that furrows were ſtruck 
with a common plough, earthing up the plants. g 


Cabbages are found to be excellent for completing he 
fattening of oxen or weathers which haye had the ſum- 
6 „ 
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mei's graſs, and ſhould be applied to that purpoſe, and 
conſumed in the fall. | 


The Application of the foregoing Crops in feeding. 
: y wt ©: 5 : : | N | 7 5 


| Potatoes boiled and mixed with rye or barley meal in 


the” proportion of one or two buſhels to twenty, fatten 
| large hogs better than corn alone. In the proportion of 
one to forty, they fatten porkers, and half fatten ba- 
con hogs. One third barley meal, and two thirds po- 
tatoes boiled, are found to exceed peas or barley alone 
in fattening hogs; but what is more material, experi- 


ence has proved, that being boiled and given alone, 


they will fatten porkers as well as poſſibſe. Feeding 


cows with them has likewiſe been tried and found to 


anſwer well, and the milk and butter have proyed ex- 


ceedingly good. But it is to be obſerved that it is bad 
management to give cows in winter a food which will 
anſwer for fattening any animal; and therefore the 


grand object of potatoe culture ought to be the fattening 
of hogs, for which uſe experier ce has proved they will 
anſwer in great perfection, and yield à large profit. 


f F ; 
I have not heard of any accurate experiments to aſ- 


certain the beſt uſe that may be made of pumpkins ; but 


as they are a rich ſolid food, I am inclined to think they 
may be applied to the purpoſe of fattening, and 7 | 


be found nearly equal Ay" Carrots. 


Carrots are found to be excellent for 2 horſes 
and fattening ſneep, cattle and hogs. Boiled and given 
to hogs, they have been found to be worth four pounds 
ſterling a ton, or 2/. a buſhel: given ray, they are eſti- 


mated to be worth iſ. ſterling a buſhel, or -40ſ. a ton, 
| eicher for feeding horſes or fattening hogs, ſheen or 


— 
* 


cattle. 


cattle. It has been eſtimated, and experience hath pro- 
ved, that ten acres of good carrots will fatten ſixty 
ſheep, four large oxen, and winter eight horſes : This 
ſufficiently ſhews the great profit ariſing from this cul- 
ture: Nor is this all, the ground is admirably. cleaned 
and prepared for furure crops, and the dung ariſing W 


the expenditure of the crop is of vaſt conſcquente in the 


improvement. of other fields. By actual experiments 
made, it has been fou nd, that twenty tons fattened four 
oxen, weighing, on an average, 1330lb. in fourteen 


weeks, each beaſt having ſeven pounds of hay per day; 8 
and leſs than twe hundred weight fattened a pig, 


bought for the purpoſe, and which, ſold to the bucher, 
ns profit oſ eight ſhillings ſterling. „ 


* 


The beſt uſe of cabbage has been mentioned be. 
The application of all roots to the food of. cattle or hogs 


1 5150 the material object; becauſe the difference in good 
huſbandry between Telling a crop and ufir ing it at home 


is immenſe. Upon the moſt moderate computation, one 


| Acre of potatoes or carrots, if the cattle are kept well 


littered, which may eafi ly be done by collecting leaves 
or ſtubble, or both, will in the conſumption raiſe dung 


| enough to manure two acres well. The encreaſſ ing 


fertility of a farm, a part of which is ſo employed, 


wants no illuſtration: 38 ls an "mm done fuflicizat to 


Sate the face of land. 


4 


I ſhall omit making any n on che culture 


of beans, peas, onions, &c. my object being principally 
the improvement of a farm with the view of raiſing a 


fattening ſtock. Where there are natural meadows, I 
preſume theſe will not be neglected; and where there is A 
comnanl1 of water, I take it for granted, a careful farmer 
will not fail to lead it over his ſloping grounds, and the 
 fides ot * which nc will keep for mowing grounds. 
Hu 
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if he has boggy lands, he will be 1 9 8 to © eat them, 


or if that cannot be done, he will try to produce meadow 
or duck graſs, which will grow in very miry places, and 


0 Form atolerably firm ſurface even upon bogs, ſo that in 


a few years they may not only be mowed, but will be 
ſufficiently firm to bear horſes with carts to carry off 
the hay. ie 9k 


Where the land is wel and unfit for the culture 


1 mentioned, it will be well to try the Sainfoine 

graſs. This is a native of Italy or the hilly count 
bordering on the Alps: It is now much cultivated in 
France, and of late years has been introduced into En- 
gland; andfrom all accounts, it appears as if it would 
anſwer well in this country. It ſtrikes a deep roof, 
grows on poor ſoils, and yields a large crop. Even 
when ſown- on the tops of hills and on ſtony or gravel- 
ly ground, it is ſaid that it will yield, on an average, two 


tons an acre, and a good fall paſture. It is ſown broad 
caſt among oats or other ſpring grain, in the ſame way 


as clover, and will laſt from fifteen to twenty years. 
Any ſoil will do for it if free from ſprings and ſtagnant 
water. When it grows weedy, it is harrowed till the 


ground has the appearance of a fallow, This deſtroys 


the weeds and natural graſſes without injuring the ſain- 
foine, and adds to its duration. If half what is ſaid of it 


be true, it certainly will deſerve the attention of our 


farmers. The ſeed may be imported from France or Ef- 
gland. The uſual time of ſowing it is in April. The 
quantity of ſeed is four buſhels to an acre. About ten 
loads of dung to an acre, laid on in the fall, every four 


years, and a good harrowing the eg dolle ing 4 is all 


the culture Oey: „ 


; There are ſeyeral other artificial graſſes, ſuch as bur- 
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all, and uſually is, conſumed by cattle at home. 


TF 
net, luzerne, &c. which are highly recommended, bur 
I have ſome doubt, notwithſtanding what is ſaid of 
them, whether, upon a fair experiment, they will be 
found to excell our blue graſs and White clover or our 
red clover. Sainfoine, indeed, according to*what is ſaid 
of it. has this in its favour, that it will thrive and yield 
a good crop even on poor ſoils, may be ſown with grain, 


and will laſt for many years. Its culture is cheap and 
ſimple, and when it begins to fail it maybe ſoon renew- 


ed. But after all, the culture of cl6ver deſerves the 
particular attention-of the farmer, and will be found to 
be one great pillar of good huſbandry. The importance 


of a graſs which is of ſo hardy a nature as to bear ſow- 


ing with grain, and is ſubject to ſcarcely any failure; 


which will, the year after it is ſown, yield ſrom three 


to four tons of hay from an acre, and often times more 


at two mowings ; which will laſt one or perhaps two 
years longer if it ſuits the farmer, and which is for wheat 
a better preparation than the fineſt fallow, requiring at 


the ſame time but one ploughing before the wheat is 


ſowed. All theſe cireumſtances unite to render 
_ cloyer an object of high importance and well deſerving 


the attention of a farmer. The advantage will appear 
ſtill greater when it is conſidered that the crop may be 


Hence 
the farmer is enabled to keep great ſtocks of cattle on 


- ſoils where he could not otherwiſe have any, and there- 


by raiſe much dung, and keep his land in good heart. 


Hitherto I have directed the attention of the farmers 
almoſt altogether to the collecting and making manure 
from his ſtock. This is the more neceſſary as other kinds 
of manure, ſuch as marle, lime, &c. are not always 
within his reach; but where any of theſe can be got at 


1 | | A rea- 
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1 reeaſorable rate, he will be very wrong if he does | 


not avail himſelf of the advantage. 


N 


1 As the ſubje&t of Hang "THE is of importar ce, I wilt 
Here inſert the obſervations and practice of a friend of 
mine in the uſe of lime for manure, which he was ſo 
obliging as to communicate to me as follows: 


] have in the courſe of ſeven years, put on as many 
thouſand buſhels of lime in a great variety of modes. 
With reſpe& to farming for wheat, rye or corn, every 
one takes his own method. It is impoſlible to form any 


general rule to ſuit all ſoils. The method muſt depend ; 


on the qualiry of your land. If the land be much worn 
out, it will take the lefs quantity of lime. The ſoil be 5 
adapted for lime is a loamy ground inclining to fand, 


leaſt I have found it to anſwer beſt, though I have ae ; 
of great things being done with lime on clay. Deep 


ploughing, in the firſt inſtance, ought to be pradiiſed, 
but ſhaflow ploughing after the lime is laid on. Lime 
evaporates, but it has a greater inclination to ſink inte 
the earth, Mixing it well by frequent harrowing is ah- 
ſolutely neceſſary. You may put on a greater quantity 


if you plough deep; but do not be in haſte for your pro- 
fit the firſt year, as the cultivation requires frequent 


ploughing and tending. Rye will anſwer the firſt year; 
but wheat will come to nothing, as the crops on limed 
ground are late, and the mildews with us operate moſt 


on late crops. I generally begin with forty buſhels of 


unflacked lime per acre, and put on the ſame quantity 
every third year. This you may continue to do untii 
you find your land in fufficient heart. I have never ex- 
ceeded 120 bufhels an acre, put on as before deſcribed. 
My land would not average without lime above eight 


* buſhels of wheat an acre, and when I had limed it ſaf- 
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teientiy, 3 had. in OLE: inklances ryventy-ſive,. EE 
on an average twenty buſhels per acres The beſt time” 
for putting on lime is in the autumn: after ploughing 
deep, put on your lime, harrow it in and let the grourd 
lie fallow through the winter. There is no advantage ä 
in letting your ground lie idle, as the lime waſtes as well 
without as With a crop. If you. chuſe to turn your 
ground into graſs, the beſt way. I have found is, after 
taking, off three crops, of grain, to ſow buckwheat with 
the graſs ſeed after harveſt. Let it lie three years in 
clover, which of itſelf meliorates the land; you may 
then plough it and proceed with the uſual cultivation 
for grain, putting on lime as before. I have ſucceſsful- 
ly ploughed in clover when it was in full bloſſom : 
This is a great manure, and your crop overpays for the 
loſs of the graſs. I have found great benefit by ſprink- 
ling about a pint of - lacked lime on every hill of In- 
dian corn juſt after it is planted.” | (4 2 


On this I would juſt obſerve, that, had my friend at- 
tended to the true courſe of crops, he would have ex- 
perienced much greater advan tage from his lime. The 
taking three crops of grain, or even two crops, after 
Indian corn, muſt foul the land and exhauſt it too much, 


There is another manure for graſs, which has of late 
been highly extolled, I mean gypſe or plaiſter of Paris, 
powdered fine and ſcattered over the ground, about 
three or four buſhels to the acre. The ftone uſed about 
Philadelphia has been brought from Nova-Scotia or 
Cape- Breton. I am-rold there is a vein of it found in 
Bucks county, in Pennſylvania, aad another” vein of it 
near Patuxent, in Maryland. I wiſh further experiments 
to be made with this manure. I have had ſome made 
on light gravelly ſoils and on dry naar ground, which 
produced Aeg clieRs, 

| Having 
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Having been informed that my friend, whoſe letter 1 
have quoted above on the ſubje& of lime, had made 


Tome experiments With eypſe, which had ſucceeded te 


the molt ſarguine expectation, . 1 wroie to him and re- 


queſted him to communigate to me his experiments, and, 


at the ſame time, conſulted him about taking one of my 


farms into my own Tanagement :- His anſwer, con- 
rained the following remarks : - 
o 50 * 


* you are ſerious about your farm, ſet ſomebocy 


at work directly to clear out your water courſes on you? 


madow ; mend your dams, and get ſomebody to look 


after them and the water courſes this winter (his let- 


ter was dated the 8th of November.) One. week of 


vv inter water is better than a month in ſummer. Try 2 


but as to grain, I never tried it till this year, I put on 


few buſhels of lime on your meadow. I ſpread 
abdut twenty buſhels to the acre laſt fall, and had good 
ſucceſs. 1 did this becauſe I could get no plaſter of 
Paris that Was good. lama devotee: to the gypſe upon 
graſs ; my experience in this way is of long ſtanding z 


my Indian corn a ſmall quantity, one large hand full to 


four hills, and I think it produced a wonderful effect. 


Abour four. buſhels manured nine acres of corn. The 
whole of my field was limed; but I left ſome rows with. 
out rhe gypſe. And though the corn is all good, there 
is a very perceptible difference. In the ſummer the gyp= 


fed corn was of a deeper green, and now the ears are 


much the largeſt. I alſo put fome on a field adjoining, 
where the land was very poor, and had neither been 
dunged nor limed. The effect is the ſame comparĩtively 


with the other corn in this field; but none of it nearly 


equal to that in the limed field. I tried a ſmall quantity 


on buckwheat, and I think I ſaw. A difference much ro 


the advantage of the gypſe in this experiment. As to 


graſs, I am convinced of! its s Effects, I never tried it in 
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vain. whats put only 83 buſhels to the acre, and 


f that in the ſpring about the middle of March. It Will 
not do for wet or ſour land.“ EK] is beſt to res or ſow 


it in calm drizly weather. 


The third article in farming is good ploughing and 
keeping the ground clean; but on this I have ſaid fo 


much in the article of crops that! ſhall paſs on to the 


4th. The choice and management of Stock. 


A choice of the beſt break of horſes, cattle, ſheep and 


hogs, which is too little regarded, is of great impor- 
tance to a farmer, and deſerves his cloſeſt attention. 
The expence is as great, nay oftimes greater, in keep- 
ing a creature of a bad breed as of a good, and the 


value is very different. It appears that the Canada 


breed of horſes would be found excellent for the plough 
or for draught, and the Eſopus breed for the carri- 
age. In the choice of horſes, the form ſhould be parti- 


cularly attended to. The Canada breed comes the 
neareſt to the form of horſes in the higheſt eſtimation 


in England for draught, to wit, that of a true round 
barrel, remarkably ſhort, and lower over the forehand 
than in any part of the back; the legs alſo ſhort. 
The Eſopus breed, of a proper ſhape and ſize, are 
ſightly horſes for a carriage: they are gentle, tractable 


and eafily broke, and yet have a proper degree of ſpirit, 


have a good carriage, are eaſily kepr, .and hardy. The 
Narraganſet breed have ied. accounted Pt for 
the ſaddle. | 


Mr. Bakewell, a farmer in « England; has ave 
himſelf famousby his breed of cattle. His principal aim 


is to gain the beaſt, whether ſh2ep or cow, which will 


weigh moſt in the moſt valuable joints; and at the ſame 


7 that he gains t the 1 Which i ls 5 of the greatzſt 


2 value 


ä 
value in the ſmalleſt compaſs ; he finds, by experience, 
' that he gains a breed much hardier, and eaſier fed than | 

| ahy others. In the breed of cattle, his maxim is the 
- ſmaller the bones, the truer will be the make of the 
beaſt; the quicker it will fatten, and the weight w ill 
have a larger proportion of valuable meat. The ſhape 
which ſhould be the criterion of a cow, a bull, or an 
on ; and alſo of a ſheep, is that of an hogſhead or barrel, 
truly circular, with ſmall and as ſhort legs as poſſible; 
upon this plain principle, that the value lies in the bar- 
rel, not in the legs. All breeds, the backs of Which 
riſe in the leaſt ridge, are bad. By proper management 
Mr. Bakewell brings up his cutle in amazin g gentleneſs. 
His bulls ſtand ſtill in the field to be examined. They 
are driven from one field to another, or home, by a little 
il — fwitch. He or his men walk by their fide and guide 
them with the ſtick wherever they pleafe. His cattle 
are always fat, and this he inſiſts is owing to the excel- 
lence ofthe breed. The ſmall quantity and inferior qua- 
lity of food, which will keep a beaſt perfectly well 
made, in good order, is ſurpriſing. Such an animal 1 
will grow fat in the ſame paſture that would ſtarve an 
ill made great boned one. „ | 
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 Heisequally curious in his breed of ſheep. The bo- 
dies of his rams and ewes are as true barrels as can be 
| Teen, round broad backs and the legs not above fix in- 
ches long. An unuſual proof of kindly fattening, is | 

— Their feeling quite fat within their fotelegs, on tbe | 


ribs, where the common breed never carry any fat. He ff 


r a good breed of ö 


finds that hardly any land is too bad f 

cattle, and particularly ſheep, 

: dern. er the rot in ſheep, Mr. Bakewell hir ks ; off 

It 1s lolely owing to their feeding on lands Which have 

deen flooded, Hence it appears that ſheep ſhould not & 
bans (HOT eee 


ab. Goat 
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be ſuffered to feed on watered meadows. - Water flows 
ing over the land after the beginingof May, i is ſure to 
occaſion the rot, whatever be the ſoil. 


Mr. Bakewell is remarkably attentive to the as of 
| wintering his cattle. ' All his horned (cattle are tied up 
in open or other ſheds all winter; and fed according to 


their kind, on ſtraw, turnips, or hay. The lean beaſte 
have ſtraw alone. Young cattle, which require to be 
kept in a thriving ftate, and alſo fattening ones, have 


turnips; and in the ſpring, when turnips are gone, hay 
is wholly their ſubſtitute, By theſe means he is able 
to keep a large Rock. His farm, in all, conſiſts of a- 
bout 440 acres, 110 acres of which are arable, the reſt 


isgraſs; and he keeps 60 horſes, 400 large ſheep, 150 


| horned beaſts of all ſorts, yet has generally hs acres of 


; wheat and 25 acres of ſpring corn. 


He has adopted: a new ſyſtem in the management of 


his horned cattle. He uſed to draw with teams of oxen, - 


and found that hę muſt keep double the number worked 


to have one ſet coming in to work and another going 


out. He therefore changed that ſyſtem, anddraws all 


with cows. They are kept on firaw till three years - 


old, then bulled and worked till four years old; 


by which means he finds a great' ſaving ;' and that 
calves bred from cows riſing from three to four, far ex- 


ceed thoſe from cows riſi ing from two to three years. He 
finds alſo that the teams of cows are full as ee auc 


draw as well as oxen of the ſame ſize. N 


In tos with cows or oxen, 1 am FALL e 1 
harneſs was uſed inſtead of yokes, the cattle would 
draw: with much greater power, would move faſter, and | 
be more handy and convenient. The harnefs ſhould: be 
much the ſame as that for horſes, except the collar*s o- 
: ene to be buckled oo, and being Worn in the. 
. Sontgary, 
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contrary manner to tes that is, the narrow end of 


the collar which opens being downwards : and as ths 
chains are faſtgned to them in the ſame direction as in 
horſe harneſs, the cattle draw with them much higher 
a than horſesFhe line of the chains being above the cheſt 
and almoſt tÞTo their backs. This variation is neceſſary 
from the different ſhapes | of horſes and oxen. 


The ſuffering the horns of cattle to grow, is often- 
| rimes highly diſadvantageous, by the cattle's gering 
each other; and at the ſame time it renders them more 
unruly and untractable. For thefe reaſons a farmer in 


Pennſylvania has fallen upon a practice to prevent the 


horns of his cattle from growing. His method is, when 
a calf is a month old and the horns begin to ſprout, he 
cuts off the knobs with a chizel, and with a ſharp 
gouge pares them clean from the bone; he then ſears 
the wound and fills it with hogs lard. He ſays he never 
loft a calf by the operation, and that they did not / ſeem 

to thrive the leſs for it; that the loſs of their offenſive 
Weapon ſeemed to Move the very nature of his cartle 


in reſpect to gentleneſs; and on that account he appre- 
- Hended his cows gave more milk, and his cat:le were 


eaſier raiſed and houſed in the winter. For he. could 
drive them young and old into a cloſe yard or fable ke 
a a flock of ſheep without difficulty or danger, 


Fifth. Reſpecting the Orchard and its 5 by 


The care of orchards the making good cyder, is | 


fo very profitable, thar it will Bere dra the at- 
cention of a farmer. | 5 


Mr. Anderton, a gentleman in Engtand; famed for, . 


good cyder, gives thefollowing account of his ap. roved. 
e of k . Re PE ; 
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I ſhould firſt tell you my orchards areon a clay ſoil, 
- which circumſtance Ithink conduces much to the ſtrength 
and goodneſs of the liquor. Iwill be ſhort in my praou- 


tical account, making but few obſervations,. and leave 
the curious to draw ſpeculative reflections from it. I 
permit my fruit to remain on the trees till a great part 
of them fall by ripeneſs ; then gently ſhaking the trees 
take in the apples in dry weather, laying them in heaps 


of equal ripeneſs in a loft over the preſs. There they > 
remain till they bave perſpired and that perſpiration 
ceaſes. As ſoon as convenient, afterwards, I preſs out 


the juice; if ir caſts a pale colour I permit the pulp af- 
ter it has paſſed the mill to remain in vats or other open 


receptacles for twenty-four hours, which will heighten 


the colour of the juice. As ſoon as it is expreſſed I 
Pour it into vats through a ſieve, where it remains about 
two. days and a night according to the nature of the ap- 
ple and the ſtate of the weather (the longeſt when a 
froſt) till a thick head or ſcum riſes on it. Then I draw 


off a little in a glaſs to ſee if ir is fine; and as ſoon as 1 


catch it ſo, I fail not without delay to draw it off into 


open vats, if I have them, if not, into hogſheads. If |: 


the juice be put from the preſs into veſſels wider at top 


than bottom, and I draw it off as ſoon as fine, I need 


not take off the head firſt, as in going downwards, it 


will not, in that caſe, break and mix with the body of the 
liquor. But if my veſſel, in which it is, be of another 


conſtruction, or I have not been attentive to draw it off 
in the critical hour, I find I do better before I begin to 


draw, to take off the head with a wooden skimmer and 


throw it away, and then ſpeedily draw off the cyder. 


Whenever I find the brown head begins to open in : 


the middle or elſewhere and a whiteneſs, appear at 


the opening. Pm pretty certain it is high time to be 
buſy in drawing off. But 1 Boe from experience | 


that 
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1. the! fte 40109 1 is to > obſerve its tate 6 un ; 
drawn off in a glaſs, which is to be done by the help af 


a peg placed at a proper diſtance from the bottom of rhe 


vat, and this method of obſeryation ſhould be cloſely 


attended to; for I have drawn a glaſs of cyder out of 


'a vat at eight o'clock, foul, another at ten, fine; al. 


moſt candle bright, without any appearance of the head's 
opening as above obſerved : at eleven, it was grow= 
ing cloudy apace, without high winds or any extraordi= 


nary event which I could perceive, to occaſion it: and 
I found it abſolutely neceſſary not to loſe a moment in 


drawing it off. If then drawn off into other open 
veſſels, a freſh head may ariſe in twenty-four hours, -or 
thereabouts, when it may be racked into a cloſe hogſ- 
head or other receiver, where it will begin to ferment 


after a day or two, according to the weather, the na- 
ture of the fruit, and other circumſtances, I then. permit 


it to ferment four or five days generally, never exceeds 
ing a week for the hardeſt fruit, ſuch as wildings, &c. 
Then 1 fumigate a clean ſweet hogſhead or other cloſe 

veſſel, with a match or two made of coarſe cloth, dip- 


ped into melted ſtone-brimſtone, and rack the cyder inte | 


it as ſpeedily as poſſible, watching it again in the ſame 
manner, till I catch it very fine, When another ſuch 
racking often turns out the final one. I coyer the bung 
with a tile or piece of thin wood only, during the ſea- 
fon of racking. And when I put a bung cork into the 
| hole in the ſpring, I leave a peg-hole open juſt by it. 


The fœces through the whole proceſs are conſtantly re= 


moved. I neverſegk to raiſe frequent fermentations, and 


| often compleat the buſineſs by two or three rackings; 


but have had very good cyder, which has been ſo prone 
to ferment, that I have been obliged to ſtop i it by rack - 
ing it into fumigated veſſels ten, and even upwards of 
C aan times. Lars other, probably much better me- 
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thods of ſtopping the fermentation, and bringing the ey- 


der fine, I have heard of; but theſe are what I have in 
general hitherto uſed, 185 have the ſatisfaction of find- 


ing my cyder as good as moſt I meet with elſewhere. 


And though I am far from thinking my management un- 
improveable, I will anſwer for its turning out well to 
thoſe, who being unacquainted with a better method, 


Will attend to this.“ 


On a farm managed in the manner above mentioned, 
where there will neceſſarily be much food for bees, the 
care and management of them will naturally attract the 
attention of an intelligent farmer. The expence and 
trouble is ſo trifling, and the profit ſo great, that he 
would be inexcuſable, if he did not add this to the pro- 
Ar of his farm. Bees will ſpare a conſiderable portion 


of their labours, and may be preſerved through the win 


ter; and as the portion of wax and honey, which they 
can ſpare, may eaſily be taken without injuring them, 
I truſt the barbarous practice will not be followed of de- 


Aroying whole ſwarms, in order to enjoy the fruits of 
their labours. There are ſeveral authors who have 


written on the ſubje& of bees. Wildman and White 
are the moſt approved. A careful peruſal of them is 
therefore recommended to all who undertake the e 
ment of bees. 


